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ABSTRACT 

Discussions of the communicative approach to language 
teaching are often confusing because different definitions are 
ascribed to communicative competence in the teaching context. Its 
definition as the appropriate use of the sociocultu..al rules for 
language use in spontaneous interaction is preferred; this definition 
makes possible more precise testing of communicative proficiency. An 
ethnographic study of features of effective classroom activities in 
bilingual education has these implications for the co mm unicative 
approach and instruction in English as a second language: (1) good 
teachers do make a difference; (2) methods and materials are not as 
important as meaningful and interesting activities, on-task focus, 
clear activity objectives, and comprehensible feedback; (3) to the 
degree that teachers can incorporate these principles in their 
classroom activities, students should learn English. It seems, 
moreover, that communicative language teaching by its nature already 
does, or easily can, incorporate all of these features. Whether or 
not the communicative approach is adopted, an approach to language 
teaching that incorporates genuine communication in the classroom is 
desirable. (MSE) 
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Introduction and Background 

It is frequently commented that it takes some twenty years for new 
academic concepts and insights to become commonplace in the 
teaching of our public schools. That is also the case with the notion 
of communicative competence and language teaching. Twenty years 
ago, in 1964, Gumperz and Hymes edited a special issue of the 
American Anthropologist with the title of "The Ethnography of 
Communication" (Gumperz and Hymes, 1964), This publication 
was the basis of their later Directions in Sociolinguistics: The Ethno- 
graphy of Communication (1972) of which "the theoretical goal ... is 
best illustrated bv the notion of communicative competence: what a 
speaker needs 'o know to communicate effectively in culturally 
significant settings" (Gumperz and Hymes, 1972: vii). Ten years ago 
I wrote an article "Linguistic and Communicative Competence" 
(1974) which I believe was the first attempt to work out the implica- 
tions for language teaching from Dell Hymes' notion of com- 
municative competence (1972), The time has come to take stock. 

The concern for communicative language teaching surfaced on 
both sides of the Atlantic as early as the late sixties (Oiler and 
Obrecht, 1968; Jakobovits, 1969; Rutherford, 1968; Wardhaugh, 
1969; etc.) Partially it was a reaction against the mechancial nature 
and boring activity of drills in the audio-lingual method, but com- 
municative competence was also a counter-concept to Chomsky's 
(1957) notion of competence in theoretical linguistics. In my own 
work, I joined an insistence on using language at least some of the 
lime for communicative purposes (1970), with, later, a rationale 
firmly based on Hymes' communicative comptence (1974*. 

What do we mean by communicative competence in language 
teaching 9 People mean two different things with it, and it is often 
contusing because it is not clear which definition they have in mind. 
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Rivera (1973) and thoee who wort whh foreign languafs taachiai In 

the UniteJ States tend to define communicative competence is ah*- 
ply linguistic interact in the target language: "t he tbttty to tm& 
tkm in a truly communicative setting; that is, in a spontaneous tran- 
saction involving one or more other persons" (Savignon, 1971: 12). 
People who work in ESL, on the other hand, tend to use com- 
municative competence in Hymes' to tachadt ml odljr thr 
linguistic tarns of the language but also its social fobs, the know- 
ledge of when, how, and to whom it is appropriate to tiae 
forms. In the latter view, the objectives of language teaching art k 
to include '.he socfcxultural rules for language use, not as an add 
cultural component, but as an integral part of the language tavght. 
To wit, there are rules in American Engligh not only for forming 
grammatically correct wh-questkms but also for the topic of ques- 
tions which are admtssabie and socially appropriate. A Jap anese 
banker some yean ago when I was promoted to asaodate profeasor 
asked me how old I was to be so promoted. I simply dW not answer 
his question because I thought it was both inappropriate and in- 
admissable. I told him instead that age had nothing to do whh it 
which he, in his turn, folind a very peculiar remark. 

Finally, in addition to these two common definitions of com- m 
municative competence in language teaching, for purposes of 
research, Canale and Swain (1979, 1980) in their review of the 
literature on communicative competence suggest three sub- 
components: grammatical, discourse, and sociolinguistic com- 
petence which together make up communicative competence. Gram- 
matical competence is just that, a knowledfe of lexical items and the 
rules of morphology, syntax, sentence-grammar semantics, and 
phonology (1979: 54). Discourse competence is "defined as the abili- 
ty to produce and recognize coherent and cohesive text (1983: 5)", 
while sociolinguistic competence if "defined as the ability to produce 
and recognize socially appropriate language within a given sodo- 
cultural context (1983: 9), i.e., Hymes 1 social rules of language use. 
This tripartite definition makes possible a more precise testing in the 
proficiency of communicative competence. 

The title of this conference Communlcatiw Language Teach- 
ing (CLT) wisely begs the question and allows whatever definition 
you choose to work with. That choice is important and will to a 
considerable degree decide goals and objectives as well as syllabi and 
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curriculum of language teaching. In (he remainder of (his paper I will 
^ MMommunkative competence as I have always done to refer to (he 
' IMhropOlOfical sense of socio-cultural rules for language use and 
CLT primarily (o refer (o spontaneous oral interaction in 

Mltfto* Mi Ungmftr Teaching 

' Now, thefc is very little new in language teaching as a quick 
pmvml of Kelly's 25 Centuries ' of Language Teaching will attest to. 
•L Afftinr introduced the use of "dialogs", these were pattern 
drill in the Middle Ages; the scholatics taught patterns of politeness 
and rudenca in a sort of notional/functional approach (only, of 
COOTS, they didr't call it that), grammar-translation goes back to the 
Greek? and before. Even the Hittites 2000 bc did grammar transla- 
tion. There is a limit on what a teacher can do to it class; there are 
jut ao many activities students can undertake in a classroom, and 
with the exception of new technological advances, there is very little 
new at the technique level. (Except, maybe, the Silent Way.) 

What doe* change is the combination and constellation of 
techniques into methods as well as all the theories that attempt to ac- 
count for them. The fact of the matter is that we really don't know 
how to account for language acquisition, and so we have a lot of 
theories which come and go. We also have some remarkable methods 
at present and you can make the case that communicative language 
teaching is a method. How do we take stock? 1 

Jack Richards .1983) in his plenary TESOL address "The 
Secret Life of Methods 9 * points out that facts have very little to do 
with the evaluation of methods: 



TMs rarely followed option involves empirical demonstration or 
thr validity of a method's claims, for example, through 
documented research which demonstrates precisely what 
learners achieve as a result of instruction. This route is difficult 
to carry out, and since its findings may not necessarily be the 
ones we hop*! for, there is not a single serious piece of research 
published to demonstrate precisely what learners learn from a 
Notional syllabus, from Communicative Language Teaching, 
Silent Way, or most of the other methods which countless jour- 
nal articles advocate with such enthusiasm (Richards, 19H.V II), 
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Rid*!* k right, with out exoeptkxi, that wt n^f hm ao 4*a as 
to tcachii» efficacy to support all the enthusiiillii iiahas»f this spa* 
of new sometimes called humanistic methods, Ttmit ssptfoa * eeafr 
munkazive language teaching. Ai early as 19M, Ofcr ttd fibndu 
(1968) concluded from an experimental study that cnma aa lrilN 
Activity should be a central point of pattern dHlh fro* the Viry (tot 
stages of languate learnli*. Savignon's wide*y chad MiW la 
1971 connrmcd beyond doubt that language fcartHttg *M* used 
language for purpose of communication, for t^ Wi^g* ^ 
across, was a more efficient process Of learning thanthtaHWUpni 
type pattern drills. But Richards is right that we don 1 ! kaaw haw 
communicative language teaching compares with any of the otto *»• 
cent methods on the basb of facts. It seems i n conce iv a b l e la ma that 
some of these new methods would be a more efficient way of 
teaching language but there are no data to prove it one way or the 
other. , 

So stock taking in a scientific fashion based on hard data fan 
experimental comparisons becomes impossible. How then can I 
make a judgment? Basically, I can know In two ways amptafak JO 
academics: through pratkal experience and empirical evidence or 
through theoretical speculations or knowledge of others' theory r aod 
model building the linking of constructs into proportions and later- 
related hypotheses. Teachen have in time honored fashion through 
trial-and-error sorted out in their classroom what will and will pot 
work, even though they do not necessarily know why and how it 
works. It is an empiricism, born of the necessity of the teaching 
situation, which is basically divorced from theory. As sucb a it has 
very little prestige in Acidemia. Prestige lies with theoretical specula- 
tions of the kind which allows me to reason e.g., that the importance 
of the role which we assign these days to input in the language ac- 
quisition process will argue against a method which limits the 
teacher's utterance of a new word to one occurrence as H does in the 
Silent Way. Preferably you want your theory to explain your em- 
pirical data, but if I had to choose one or the other — and i am now 
only talking about language teaching and learning of which we know 
so.very little — I would prefer the judgement of common sense class- 
room teachers to that of theoretical speculations. Ignoring teacher 
judgements can be an expensive proposition. 

Current theories of language acquisition very much support 
re-- nunicative activities in the classroom but there are no learning 
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theories which can be stretched to motivate communicative com- 
petence in Hymes* sense. The theories for the latter come from 
anthropology and support what should be taught, not how. Since we 
can draw on neither learning theories nor empirical evidence, we are 
. reduced to practical experience and common sense in making our 
claims and judgement about communicative competence in language 
teaching, no more, no less. 

I want to conclude this section of my paper with two comments 
on methods in general. One is that methods probably are not very 
important in accounting for language learning results. Given the 
social setting and the super/subordinate relationship between ethnic 
groups which contribute to one learning the other's language, given 
what it takes to provide opportunity and motivation, it is very un- 
likely that methods will play any greater importance. That is pro- 
bably another reason 2 why it is so difficult to get conclusive evidence 
in experimental design research comparing various methods. As 
Lcnnart Levin concluded, tongue-in-cheek, after a major Swedish 
study "All methods are best" (1969). 

The other comment is to explain the at times puzzling popular- 
ity of many of the new methods. You can with Kuhn (1971) talk of 
paradigm shift in the sciences and sketch the anatomy of the Chom- 
skyan revolution which did have a great influence in toppling the 
audiolingual school of thought, or you can simply talk of fashions in 
language teaching which like our skirts go up and down. Skirt 
lengths have nothing to do with common sense and Suggestopedia is 
in vogue. 3 Nor does it have anything to do with common sense. 

Second Thoughts 

Where does all this leave us with language teaching and com- 
municative competence? I do indeed have second thoughts. I regret 
to say that I think we have gone too far, and that the swing of the 
pendulum of high fashion has carried us off the Middle Road of 
good judgement and common sense. I have three reasons for this 
concern. 

The first two reasons both have to do with the material to be 
taught, with the specific teaching points. I am pot here really con- 
cerned with whether the syllabus should be organized according to a 
structural/linguistic content or according to functions and speech 
acts, although that j s a very important matter that has never been 
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satisfactorily worked out. 4 

. The problem Ikt with the b«tfc descripdin of spa*h sett «t 
the rules for tMr mate. The ten ywrs since I wro* m tj*9*£b 
Communicative Competence- I have partly apart dtoatflni aad 
superviiing M.A. theses on speech acts and the ******* & 
If native tpeaken after two yean of interne itady of tlMMtfoftl Md 
applied linguistics and sodoHnguWcs not ooly do net 1h* tt * M 
know these rules but also And immense difffcuWes kmoartMl 
and describing them, maybe we should be a Uttk m ore caiwfrl than 1 
was ten years ago in globally prescribing a commkafthf wm> 
petence approach in language teaching. 

The difficulty of description does not bestoeBy lie at the 
theoretical level. Hymcs' framework is hokihg up very weU and far- 
ther work, Uke Brown and Levinson (!97t) add ueeftil aupport. 

The difficulty lies partially in the difficulty of obecrvefao Md 
collection of data and in the selection of variables which infhmse 
language manifestations. Labov's paradox of how you observe un- 
observed behavior is of concern here. At promt a student of mine is 
studying rejoinders to thank you. Degree of tonality is likely to be a 
variable and she can in all likelihood collect data ia situations where 
setting will trigger register, Uke coutt and church. Alt social class is 
also likely to be a variable and she simply will not be able to un- 
obstmsivdy observe in- group upper class behaviour in Pittsburgh. 
This is not the place to disctns how you deal with such problems but 
they are very real and very much there. 

Another difficulty lies with the variability of the com- 
municative competence rules. The range of rejoinders to thmk yam 
surprise* me, not just the American you an wakome (caakctkai 
variation) but ah ha and OK (generational variation?), the latter 
which I would until recently have denied as native usage. In order to 
teach communicative competence, core norms* which are hard to 
find, must be captured and given a significant jgcncralixation. What 
happens very often is thai teachers disagree with the rules in the text, 
refuse to teach them and criticize the text, a situation which is very 
confusing to the students. Teaching communicative comr *nce is 
not as simple as we once thought. 

The second reason for my concern about teaching English for 
communicative competence in a city like Singapore is the problem *f 
whose rules. In Pittsburgh that is easy. Our students in the EngLsh 
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Language Institute do need to learn general American rules for using 
language in interaction and negotiating meaning in socially ap- 
propriate ways. Our Latin American students need not only to know 
the phrase for (hank you but also that they shouldn't repeat it ten 
times because then they sound insincere in English, and our Japanese 
students will have to learn to turn down requests from superiors. A 
while back I wanted to change an appointment with a doctoral stu- 
dent who happened to be Japanese, asked if she could come right 
after class instead of 2 p.m. as we had planned, she said yes and 
came. Months later in a report to our sociolinguistic class, she 
treated this episode as data, went or to relate that she had had a 
luncheon date with a friend waiting on a street corner, but Japanese 
rules made it impossible for her to say no to me. (Luckily the friend 
was Japanese too and understood why she was stood up). I, of 
course would never even think it noticeable if she had told me that 
she had another appointment. The point of this anecdote is that 
living in a specific culture, your life can become unnecessarily com- 
plicated without attention to the communicative competence rules of 
language. 

When 1 lived m Lima and made an appointment with a Peru- 
vian, 1 always said "Your rules or mine?" so I would know whether 
to be on time or late. They always understood what 1 meant and 
themselves routinely used the expressions bora latino, hora gringa 
"latin time, foreign time" for clarification. The point here is that one 
set of rules was not perceived as better than another, it was simply a 
practical matter of clearing noise in the channel, of functioning with 
the same rules. 

But for a Swede being on time 5 is not just a practical concern 
but one of moral implications. To be late is to show moral weakness, 
and so it is with many of the communicative competence rules tnat 
they don't only signal social meaning but that they also reflect the 
values and belief system of the culture in which they are operative. 
My Japanese student's inability to say no to me was not just a ques- 
tion of quaint etiquette but is solidly founded on Japanese worldview 
and value system. . 

Now maybe you are beginning to see mv concern. To insist in 
Singapore that speakers behave with English in a way that is cultural- 
ly appropriate in the United States and which reflects American 
values is just plain silly. In the first place, there are perfectly 
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legitimate — and different — British and Australian ways of Bring 
English that cannot just be ignored. In the second plage, Bntfbh is 
an official language in Singapore, and as Br*) Kachra has afgoed f rr 
years for Indian English, Singaporean English has a ri^tol*o*ft 
life, to iu own local communicatee competence. To arp* atytttag 
else sounds to me very much like cultural imperials*, and I tape 
nobody took seriously the article of mine whkh RBLC ptfMstod a 
few years ago (1979). I recant. I think now that English bstanp every 
bit as much to those who use it as a lingua franca, as a tangngft of 
wider communication (LCW), as it does to the EngMi-speakhig 
peoples. The use of English in Singapore is an economic and political 
statement of citizens of the free world, not a cultural orientation 
toward Britain or the United Stales. 

In the third place, h is silly because it is unr ea listic . Asian 
culture is enormously taiadous, and even if every USIS and British 
Council member descended on Singapore to preach the virtues of a 
communicative competence approach in ESL, I doubt that it would 
make any difference. People in Singapore — end I nda and Nigeria 
and Hong Kong — will go on speaking English *4th the com- 
municative competence rules of their nativ* tongue,* and I think we 
should accept that fact as a positive state of affairs. 

Finally, my third reason for concern applies to sA com- 
municative language teaching, not just to matters of comm unica tive 
competence. It concerns teacher competencies. As Richards and 
Rodgers (1981) discuss in an excellent article on methods of language 
teaching, different methods require different rote of teachers and 
students. In the audiolingual method, the teacher controlled all act- 
ivities, and closely tied to his textbook, he conducted the orchestra of 
his class. Breen and Candlin discuss the role of the teacher in a com- 
municative approach which is to facilitate communication and act as 
independent participant: 

These roles imply a set of secondary roles for the teacher; first, 
as «n organizer of resources and as a resource himself, second, 
as a guide within the classroom procedures and activities... A 
third role for the teacher is that of researcher and learner, with 
much to contribute in terms of appropriate knowledge and 
abilities, actual and observed experience of the nature of learn- 
ing, and organizational capacities (1980:99). 
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In shoM, what communicative language teaching requires (much as 
the Direct Method did before it) in order to be effective is teachers 
with near-native competence in English. It is all very well to have 
communicative language teaching be the rage in Britain and the 
United States where the teachers are native speakers of English but 
quite another matter to export it to parts of the world which routine- 
ly use non-native speakers in Enf iish. I don't know how many of you 
have ever taught a language you knew imperfectly but I remember 
vividly teaching French in Pine Island, Minnesota. The textbook was 
my lifeline and I certainly did not encourage Mudent questions about 
vocabulary items as the likelihood that I wouldn't know the answer 
was high. It is just plain scary for teachers to be in front of a class 
and not know what they are teaching. Add to the requirement of 
teacher fluency in the target language, cultural values (Furey, 1980) 
of saving face and the position of teachers in the social hierarchy, 
(i.e. teachers command high respect and it is difficult for them to 
admit to ignorance), and it seems to me that a great deal of caution is 
needed in adopting a communicative approach in ESL in Southeast 
Asia. A demoralized teacher corps is not conducive to effective 
language teaching. 

Effective Classroom Techniques 

I suggested earlier that methods are not very important, so 
maybe a method of communicative language teaching does not make 
much difference. But I do think that techniques and procedures in 
language teaching are important, that classroom activities and bow 
they are conducted will influence learning. I say chat methods are not 
important because there is no one to one relationship between 
method and techniques. For instance, dialogs in language teaching 
have been around since Si. Augustine's days and have been used in 
different methods for different purposes. 

What I would like to do at this point is to examine some 
features of effective classroom activities from an unusual ethno- 
graphic descriptive study of bilinpual education. I want to do this in 
order to see how many of these feature we find in communicative 
language learning. The Significant Bilingual Instructional Features 
(SB1F) study is a three-year study, funded by the (U.S.) National In- 
stitute of Education, and just completed. The intent of the study is 
"to provide important information that will increase understanding 
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of trilingual instruction, and subsequently Increase opportune* for 
students with limited or no proficiency In English to participate fully 
and successfully in the educational process" (Tfktmoff, I9t3:v). It 
will eventually become available though ERIC, but in the ft&ntit* I 
would like to shire some of the findings and their implication for 
ESL and communicative language teaching as I think it is an impor- 
tant study. , 

In contrast to all the experimental-design, pgyAoaasfcrh 
studies of language teaching methods, this study identified meows 
Ail teachers 7 and then observed their fifty-eight classrooms for 
significant instructional features 1 . Fhre features were found to be 
significant and they all have to do with teaching beh a viors rather 
than curriculum or materials. (See Appendix.) "Regardless nS 
variation in programmes, curriculum and materials, school dfotrict 
policies, philosophies of instruction, and ethnoiinguistk groups, 
the teachers in the sample exhibited all five features frequently add 
consistently" (Tikunoff, 1983:6). It may be fashionable to 
minimize the teacher's role in the classroom, but I think it is a 
serious mistake. The SBIF study documents beyond any reasonable 
doubt the importa-ice of teacher behavior, no* of methods and 
materials but of classroom procedures and activities. 

In discussing the SBIF findings, I will extrapolate those 
features which relate to language learning. The SBIF study was con- 
cerned with successful learning in general. 

In reading through the fifteen documents of the study, my 
strongest impression was that the most Important teaching character 
istic is efficient classroom management. I think most of us would 
agree that one of the teacher's major roles is to structure the school 
environment so that the students can learn, which is what food class- 
room management does. Good teaching allows for both learning and 
acquisition. 9 Learning would include activities which focused on 
form, such as reading aloud in English with the focus On sound- 
symbol relationship, working with vocabulary cards, copying 
sentences where the right word had to be filled in (these activities are 
taken from the SBIF study), while acquisition presumably takes 
place during activities where the focus is on the content or function 
of language, such as free compositions, role plays, and interaction 
activities. The acquisition process is in fact Me major theoretical ra- 
tionale for a communicative approach, and the evidence is quite clear 
thtt without a stage of language use for communication, language 
teaching is not very efficient (Savignon, 1971; Swain, 1983). It is the 
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teacher's job to arrange for both types of activities in the clcssroom. 
Good teachers make very clear what tasks and exercises they 
set and what the students must do to accomplish these tasks. They 
were careful to explain, outline, summarize and review. The teachers 
also gave a lot of attention to vocabulary work. In second language 
acquisition, learners probably focus on vocabulary and then work 
out the semantic relationship between lexical items (and the gram- 
mar) from their pragmatic knowledge of the real world. In any CMC, 
it is clear from the SBIF study that good teachers spend a lotof 
energy, their own and students', on vocabulary development, The 
easiest way for a student to understand the meaning of a new wo-i in 
the L2 is through translat on to his mother tongue, and tht SBIF 
teachers routinely used the children's mother tongue if they got lost 
or confused. Half the time this was to individual students and it was 
a reiteration or translation of what they had not understood in 
English the First time. Clearly the ESL teacher needs to exercise judg- 
ment here. We certainly don't want long linguistic lectures in the LI 
but on the other hand we don't want long linguistic lectures in 
English either. If a gloss or two or a brief sentence in the LI would 
save time and clarify, ih*n I think it is justified. If some students get 
lost during a roleplay, then a quick sotto voce LI explanation might 
be helpful. What is perfectly clear is that the students must under- 
stand what is going on. , ■ 
They must also work. The SBIF study measured Academic 
Learning Time (ALT), the time a student is productively engaged in 
completing assigned tasks at a relatively high rate of accuracy. These 
students were productively engaged for as much as 82 per cent of the 
time, which is amazingly high in that it only allows < he teacher 18 per 
cent of the time for instruction, explanations, di/ectioiis, etc. The 
most common fault of language teachers is teacher talk. The most 
appealing aspect of communicative language teaching is that the very 
method dictates against teacher talk. (And 1 have also had teachers 
who say that they don't like to do role plays will, their class because 
it leaves them out, they are not center or the stage any more.) But 
whatever the method, it is the students who need to process 
language, not the teacher. Swain argues convincingly in a recent 
paper lhar comprehensible output is as necessary a source for gram- 
matical acquisition as is comprehensible input (1983). Good 
language teachers keep their students working hard on tasks they 
understand and which are intrinsically interesting to them. # 
Now the truth of the matter is that most normal people don t 
find language learning tasks very interesting. One of the advantages 
communicative language teaching is that many of the classroom 



activities are a lot more Interesting than grammar drill and tUMn- 
the-stot exercises to that whether or not the student* Waraany more, 
motivation art attention remain higher. Bat any ectiv^Ooaetoo 
long or too nften will stale and that it ev*y bit at traeofrale atays at 
of dialogs. The answer lia with a multiple of wtivMat ea da change 
or pate. Keeping students working hard ar-i willingly on WtWH 
much the art of teaching but it alto takes caret* pteami and ttm- 

!UrC ' oood ter he.t abc nake sure that atudenu know what con- 
stitutes «KxesJul performance so that they ^owwkao^ are 
achieving success or they art given acorn to information tVM ^T 
to achieve success. ALT specifies a high degree of acc uracy and the 
SBir findings are the "students who are repondingincorrealyto a 
task need immediate feedback concerning those rejpoores (TOtun- 
off, 1983b. 12). This is true for reading and n^thanaka, but 
linguists see errors as an inevitable by-product of second 
acquisition. This leaves the question of what teachert ut tuppoied 

*o do with errors in the classroom. 

One argument is immediate feedback and correction, at the 
study findings suggest. The opposite is argued by TerreU (IWI) who 
claims that students will learn only if they fed secure affectively and 
that therefore error correction » ineffectual and tenawn creatine ana 
that students should be left atone to wperimem creatively with the 
second language. There are no experimental data on the role of error 
correction in L2 acquii^on in bilingual educwHon to oncej igain J the 
ESL teacher has to make decisions based on judgment rather ttan 
fact 

' The guidelines wc use for correction In the EnglL'h Language 
Institute are the following: If the error is directly part of the teactang 
point, whether formal like the pronunciation of plurals of f^Jonal 
like the use of present habitual or present progressive, it is helpful in 
clarifying input to provide immediate feedback and correction. I 
don't believe that error correction needs to be tension creating; er- 
rors and correction ere part of school life. But when errors occur 
incidentally to what is being taught, and they don t interfere with 
communication or classroom procedures, then I think they are not 
very important and can be safely ignored. As usual, tact and com- 
mon sense will tell us mo e about error correction than research vtl 
at the present. 

Conclusion . , . . , 

In conclusion, th- findings from the SBIF study make the fol- 
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lowing reflections seem feasible. Good teachers do make a (Hi 
ference. Methods and materials 10 are not as important as principV 
of meaningful and interesting activities, on-task focus, clear tctivil 
objectives and comprehensible feedback. To the degree that teachei 
can incorporate these principles in their classroom activities, thei 
stuoents should learn English, but it s-ems that communicttlv 
language teaching by its nature already does or easily can incorporit 
all of these features. A communicative competence approach t< 
language teaching in Singapore may not be very sensible, but hope 
fully an approach to language teaching which incorporates genuifl 
commur^ion in the classroom will prove to be more than a fad 

NOTKS 

I I don't want to get side tracked into discussing methods but it is clear that <Mfl 
ferent methods do different things: the notional/functional syllabus specific* th 
teaching points but with no word about HOW to teach them; communit 
counselling learning modifies the role of relationship between teacher and studen 
into counselor ard client but leaves syllabus unspecified; gramrnWtranslatioi 
specified both teaching points and activities but never dealt with how the teache 
would get that mass of linguistic information (o r ten faulty) across to th 
students. The audiolingual method was rare in its attention to all aspects d 
language teaching: syllabus, teacher behaviour, student behavour. clasmon 
activities, linguistic description, and indeed what went on in the heads of th 
students 

Communicative language teaching as a method r .peafie<v the nature oJ thf 
classroom mteraction/acmitics and sometimes th^ teaching points (r,nmariry In 
the units of speech acts* (e g., Munby. I97R) 

Francis Johnson points out that since methods in fact attempt different 
things, it is frequently misleading to compare methods. His point is that a 
method whk h has its main objective helping children learn language acquisition 
strategies snouid not be compared with a method whose objective is the 
memorization of vocabulary and gramrrur rules, using the same criteria of 
evaluation (personal communication, April. 1984). I quite agree 

2 The first being that methods do different things and are therefore difficult to 
compare on the same results. 

3 The reasons for that vogue is another matter. The need for new dissertation 
topics and tenure is one probable reason. I suspect teachers just plain get bored 
doing the same thing year in and year out, i e., classroom experimentation as a 
way of self renewal. 

4 My own prefer mce f" adult learners is for i syllabus organized acceding to a 
structural 'linguistic content, where the criteria for selection and sequencing of 
patterns derive from functions firmly grounded in situations which — 1 on 
a needs assessment where r~ ible. 

5 More ihan five minutes past the appointed time is beginning to b- jch 
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walk around the block to that they an enter at Hit enact dsns. 
6. Or tome combination of nstea of local langssngat. 

T The teachers were nomina ted as successful by principals, taaoaan, and +*t*m. 

8. M Tobea%iifk^anlimtruclM 

to be relevant in the research Hteratyre to mag of u ntJstii la^snflgsnj ooga» 
gueneet for LBP students. Saoond, k had to have ooawrai frennsssdy Mailt a 
high degree in iiie cansc*. ThW, k inost have been ttaatflri aytasjftsai to the 
ample daring thssr analysis of their own toatraatton at aatng 
sigrfneam.... Fourth, during analyan, Asttures or csastsrs of fiillfli had to be 
ataoctoted with cMrabte conaequenccf for LET HulHi " (ItanatT* NA> 

9. Learning » the result jftsnch^ 

Gearing of meaningful hwfuaae input. (Kraahen* 1911). Many balm that wtoV 
out the opportunity for acquisition, a second language k not story to be 
mastered. 

10. This is onry t-ue Tor excellent teachers who have native-Ike fhssncy to the target 
language. Teacher: with less than nntive-hke fluency tend to rely heavily on thtsr 

textbooks. 
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APPENDIX 

Fi%e Instructional Fealurrs 

The five instructional features identified in Part I as significant 
for the instruction of LEP students ar nbed as follows. 

1 . Successful teachers of LEP students _ ....bit a congruence of in- 
structional intent, organization and delivery of instruction, and 
student consequences. They specify ta'k outcomes and what 
students must do to accomplish tasks competently. In addition, 
they communicate (a) high expectations for LEP students in 
terms of learning, and (b) a sense of efficacy in terms of their 
own ability to teach. 

2. Successful teachers of LEP students, like effective teachers 
generally, exhibit use of "acttve teaching" behaviours which 
have been found to be related to increase student performance 
on academic tests of achievement in reading and mathematics. 
These active teaching behaviours include (a) communicating 
clearly when giving directions, specifying tasks, and presenting 
new information — communication may involve such 
strategies as explaining, outlining, or demonstrating; (b) ob- 
taining and maintaining students' engagement : n instructional 
tssks by pacing instruction appropriately, promoting involve- 
ment, and communicating their expectations for students' suc- 
cess in completing instructional tasks; (c) monitoring stt* Jems' 
prog-ess and (d) providing immediate feedback whenever re- 
quired regarding the students' success. 

3. Successful teachers of LEP students mediate instruction for 
LEP students by the use of the students' native language (LI) 
and English (1.2) for instruction, alternating between the two 
languages whenever necessary to ensure clarity of instruction 
for LFP students. 

4 Successful teachers of LEP students mediate instruction for 
LEP Mudenis by the integration of English language develop- 
ment with basic skills instruction, focusing on LEP students ac- 
quiring English terms for concepts and lesson content even 
when LI is used for a portion of the instruction. 

5. Successful teachers of LEP students mediate instruction in a 
third way by the use of information from the LEP students' 
home culture. They (a) utilize cultural referents during instruc- 
ts f n 
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tion, (b) organize instruction to build upon partidpmt rtruc- 
turts from the LEP students 1 home culture, and (c) observe the 
values and norms of the LEP students' home culture even m 
the norms of the majority culture are being taught. 

Source: (Tikunoff, 1983: 6-7) 
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